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l(j^X  FOREWORD 


For  nearly  a  century  the  American  railroads,  large  and  small,  have 
been  working  together  with  a  view  to  providing  the  public  with  the  best 
possible  transportation  service.  Their  cooperative  effort  has  included 
the  standardization  of  gauge  and  equipment,  the  adojition  of  a  uniform 
code  of  operating  rules,  a  uniform  plan  for  the  interchange  of  freight 
cars,  joint  rates  and  fares,  and  numerous  other  arrangements  without 
which  there  could  be  no  through  schedules,  billings  or  services. 

The  story  of  the  adoption  by  the  railroads  of  Standard  Time,  told 
in  the  following  pages,  strikingly  illustrates  the  benefits  of  cooperative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  railway  industry.  Although  the  lives  and  habits 
of  people  everywhere  are  regulated  by  Standard  Time,  few  persons  are 
aware  that  it  was  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  American  railroads, 
working  together  to  improve  their  services,  that  this  orderly  method  of 
reckoning  and  keeping  time  was  introduced  more  than  two-thirds  of  a 
century  ago. 

The  work  of  standardization  and  coordination  of  railway  oiierations 
which  began  many  years  ago  is  carried  on  today  through  various  branches 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads.  Railroad  men  are  constantly 
working  together  on  scores  of  research  and  standardization  projects 
involving  equipment,  materials  and  methods — all  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  economies  and  increasing  the  efficiency  and  safety  of  railway 
operations. 
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THE  DAY  OF  TWO  IVOONS 

by 

Carlton  J.  Corliss 

Yes,  there  really  was  "a  day  of  two  jwons!"  This  'phenom- 
enon occurred  November  18,  1883,  when  the  railroads  introduced 
Standard  Time  throughout  the  United  States.  The  time  between 
noons  varied  from  1  to  50  minutes,  depending  upon  the  distance 
between  local  sun  time  or  local  railroad  time  and  the  new  Stand- 
ard Time.    The  story  is  told  here  in  detail. 

Precision  Railroading 

Modern  railroading  is  precision  railroading.  There  was  a  time  when 
fractions  of  minutes,  or  even  whole  minutes,  were  given  little  notice  in 
railroading;  but  modern  railroading  counts  seconds  as  well  as  minutes. 

The  remarkable  performance  of  the  American  railroads  in  operating 
many  thousands  of  passenger  and  freight  trains  daily,  with  precision  and 
safety,  has  been  fittingly  characterized  as  a  "miracle  of  human  accom- 
plishment." This  great  transportation  machine  functions  so  smoothly 
and  so  efficiently  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  despite  darkness,  storm 
and  other  hazards,  that  most  of  us  are  likely  to  accept  good  railway 
service  as  we  do  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  or  the  procession  of 
the  seasons.  It  is  only  when  something  happens  to  interrupt  railway 
service  that  we  are  brought  to  realize  what  a  vital  part  the  railroads 
play  in  our  everyday  lives. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if  the  train  dispatcher,  the  man  in  the 
signal  tower,  the  conductor,  the  locomotive  engineer,  the  switchman  and 
every  other  person  connected  with  the  railroads  were  suddenly  to  be 
deprived  of  their  timepieces  or  other  means  of  telling  the  time  of  day 
and  were  compelled  to  operate  the  trains  without  aid  of  clocks  or  watches. 
The  chaos  and  confusion  that  would  inevitably  result  would  be  nothing 
short  of  calamitous. 

Confusion  Before  Standardization 

There  arc  many  persons  now  living  who  recall  the  period  when  rail- 
way operations  were  in  a  state  of  confusion  due  to  the  lack  of  a  uniform 
time  standard.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  Standard  Time  on  November 
18,  1883,  the  only  ''time"  that  existed  in  this  country  was  local  time. 


commonly  called  "sun  time,"  which  was  based  upon  the  transit  of  the 
sun  across  the  meridian,  and  which  varied  in  the  latitude  of  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Salt  Lake  City  approximately  one  minute  for  every  thirteen 
miles,  or  one  second  for  every  1,140  feet  of  longitude. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  there  is  a  difference  of  7  seconds  between  sun- 
time  at  the  Capitol  Dome  and  sun-time  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Sun- 
time  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremes  of  Chicago  differs  by  about 
67  seconds.  It  differs  about  30  seconds  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bridge. 

So,  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  true  local  or  sun-time  was  never  ob- 
served at  all  points  in  the  country.  This  would  have  led  to  unending 
confusion,  because  the  longitudinal  variation  is  constant.  Moreover, 
owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  there  is  a  seasonal  variation 
of  several  minutes,  so  that  exact  sun-time  at  a  given  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  January  will  not  correspond  to  exact  sun-time  at  the  same 
location  in  April  or  August  or  November. 

But  each  of  numerous  cities  or  towns  adopted  a  time  standard  which 
was  based  upon  mean  local  sun-time  at  the  city  hall  or  some  other  desig- 
nated location.  Many  another  city  or  town  adopted  the  time  standard 
of  one  of  its  railroads  or  of  the  principal  city  in  its  area.  Each  railroad 
adopted  the  time  standard  of  its  home  city  or  of  some  other  important 
city  on  its  lines. 

For  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  East  used  Phila- 
delphia time,  which  was  5  minutes  slower  than  New  York  time  and 
5  minutes  faster  than  Baltimore  time. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  used  Baltimore  time  for  trains  running  out  of 
Baltimore,  Columbus  time  for  trains  in  Ohio,  Vincennes  time  for  trains 
running  west  of  Cincinnati,  and  it  scheduled  some  of  its  trains  under  New 
York  time,  Philadeljihia  time  and  Chicago  time.  The  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  operated  its  trains  on  Detroit  time. 

In  the  Chicago  district  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
used  Columbus  time  which  was  6  minutes  faster  than  Cincinnati  time 
and  19  minutes  faster  than  Chicago  time.  Generally  speaking  the  rail- 
roads running  westward  and  southward  from  Chicago  used  Chicago  time ; 
those  running  westward  from  St.  Louis  used  St.  Louis  time. 

When  it  was  noon  in  Chicago  it  was  12:31  in  Pittsburgh;  12:24  in 
Cleveland;  12:17  in  Toledo;  12:13  in  Cincinnati;  12:09  in  Louisville; 


12:07  in  Indianapolis;  11:50  in  St.  Louis;  11:48  in  Dubuque;  11:39  in 
St.  Paul;  and  11:27  in  Omaha. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  operated  its  trains  by  at  least  six  dif- 
ferent time  standards — based  on  sun-time  at  Omaha,  Jefferson  City,  St. 
Joseph,  Denver,  Laramie,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  listed  27  local  times  in  Michigan,  38  in  AVis- 
consin,  27  in  Illinois  and  23  in  Indiana. 

There  is  no  telling  how  many  different  "local  times"  there  were  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  adoption  of  Standard  Time,  but  we  do  know 
that  there  were  at  least  68  different  times  used  by  the  railroads,  and  ac- 
cording to  one  authority,  there  were,  a  few  years  prior  to  1883,  something 
like  100  different  times  in  use  by  the  railroads  of  this  country. 

Multiplicity  of  Times 

A  traveler  going  from  Maine  to  California,  if  anxious  to  have  cor- 
rect railroad  time,  was  obliged  to  change  his  watch  some  twenty  times 
during  the  journey! 

In  the  railroad  station  in  Buffalo,  there  were  three  clocks — one  set 
to  New  York  time,  by  which  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  operated; 


Efficient    train    ditpatching    depends    upon    accurate    timepieces. 
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one  set  to  Columbus  time,  by  which  the  Lake  Shore  and  jXIichigan 
Southern  and  other  railroads  were  operated;  and  the  other  set  to  local 
Buffalo  time. 

The  situation  was  even  worse  in  Pittsburgh,  where  there  w-ere  six 
different  time  standards  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains. 

In  Kansas  City  each  of  the  leading  jewelers  furnished  his  own 
"standard  time,"  and  no  two  of  these  standards  agreed.  Sometimes  the 
range  was  as  much  as  twenty  minutes.  Each  jeweler  took  his  own  read- 
ings. He  had  his  own  customers  who  set  their  watches  by  his  regulator 
and  were  willing  to  wager  on  the  correctness  of  his  time.  According  to 
one  account,  ''the  people  of  Kansas  City  never  did  have  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  except  such  as  was  gained 
by  going  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  and  looking  down  on  the  railway  sta- 
tion." The  situation  became  so  notorious  that  Professor  H.  S.  Pritchett, 
an  astronomer  of  note  then  connected  with  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis,  was  called  upon  to  untangle  the  mess.  On  his  recommendation, 
the  problem  was  solved  by  the  city's  adoption  of  a  time  ball  system. 

These  time  balls,  now  almost  forgotten,  were  a  great  institution  in 
their  time.  Each  day  at  official  noon  at  a  particular  location,  a  large 
ball,  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  so  as  to  be  visible  for 
several  miles,  was  dropped  from  a  lofty  mast.  As  the  ball  fell,  the  peo- 
ple— watching  from  many  vantage  points — adjusted  their  timepieces  to 
noon,  and  thus  everyone  in  the  city  was  provided  with  uniform  time.  In 
the  larger  cities,  thousands  of  persons  watched  the  time  balls  daily. 
Scientists  wrote  learned  papers  about  them,  argued  about  the  best 
diameter  or  weight  and  height  of  the  mast,  and  whether  the  ball  should 
start  falling  at  noon  or  reach  the  bottom  at  noon. 

Of  course,  with  such  multiplicity  of  time  standards  throughout  the 
country,  passengers  and  shippers,  and  railway  officers  and  employees 
who  were  responsible  for  the  operation  of  trains,  the  sale  of  tickets  and 
the  making  of  schedules,  were  confused  and  bewildered.  Mistakes  and 
errors  were  frequent  and  sometimes  disastrous. 

According  to  the  New  York  Herald,  "The  confusion  of  time  standards 
was  the  source  of  unceasing  annoyance  and  trouble." 

Proposals  for  a  uniform  time  system  were  not  new.  As  early  as 
1828,  Sir  John  Herschel  was  urging  the  standardization  of  time  in  Eng- 
land. On  December  6,  1848,  partly  as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  Greenwich 
mean  time  became  the  standard  time  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 
One  of  the  early  advocates  of  standardization  in  the  United  States  w^as 


Professor  C.  F.  Dowd,  of  Saratoga,  New  York,  who  in  1869  proposed 
dividing  the  country  into  time  zones  somewhat  similar  to  what  we  have 
today.  Professor  Dowd  spent  much  time  and  energy  in  his  efforts  to 
obtain  public  approval  of  his  plan.  In  1878,  Sir  Sanford  Fleming,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Government  Railways  of  Canada,  proposed  a  2-1-hour 
time  standard.  Professor  Cleveland  Abbe.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  and  other 
scientific  men  advocated  a  uniform  standard  of  time  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Standard  Time  Adopted 

Like  Mark  Twain's  observation  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  weather  but  nothing  had  ever  been  done  about  it,  nothing 
ever  came  of  these  proposals  until  the  railroads  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  railroad  movement  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  May, 
1872,  when  an  association  of  railway  officers,  a  forerunner  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  old  Southern 
Hotel  in  St.  Louis.  This  was  a  meeting  of  railroad  superintendents 
called  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  summer  passenger  train  schedules. 
At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  a  permanent  organization  was  formed  which 
became  successively  the  Time-Table  Convention,  the  General  Time  Con- 
vention, the  American  Railway  Association,  and,  finally,  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads. 


For  many  years  the  secretary 
of  the  General  Time  Convention 
and  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation was  William  F.  Allen, 
managing  editor  of  the  Official 
Guide  of  the  Railways.  In  his 
capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Time  Convention,  Allen 
worked  unceasingly  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Standard  Time.  In  the 
waiting  room  of  Union  Station,  in 
Washington,  there  is  a  large 
bronze  tablet  which  gives  Allen 
the  credit  which  is  due  him  for 
his  part  in  that  very  important 
achievement.  Possibly  another 
tablet  would  be  appropriate — this 
one  on  the  site  of  the  once- 
famous  old  Grand  Pacific  Hotel, 


William    F.   Allen. 


in  Chicago — ^to  commemorate  the  General  Time  Convention  of  October 
11,  1883,  which  definitely  adopted  Standard  Time. 

The  plan  there  adopted  provided  for  five  time  zones — one,  to  be 
known  as  Intercolonial  Time,  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
four  in  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain 
and  Pacific  times.  The  four  United  States  zones  were  based  upon  mean 
sun-time  on  the  75th,  90th,  105th  and  120th  meridians  west  of  Greenwich. 
These  four  meridians  are  approximately  on  the  longitudes  of  Phila- 
delphia, Memphis,  Denver  and  Fresno.  Having  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  the  convention,  through  Secretary  Allen, 
issued  a  notice,  directing  that  all  railway  clocks  governing  the  operation 
of  trains  throughout  the  United  States  be  set  to  the  new  standard  at 
exactly  12  o'clock  noon,  Sunday,  November  18,  1883. 

Detailed  instructions  and  reconunendations  were  issued,  giving  the 
exact  changes  which  were  necessary  for  the  many  railroad  companies  to 
adjust  their  clocks  and  watches  to  the  new  standard,  and  similar  informa- 
tion was  furnished  public  officials  of  cities  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  realized  that  the  success  of  the  plan  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
cooperation  of  cities  and  towns  in  adopting  the  new  time  locally,  and 
this  was  stressed  by  the  General  Time  Convention  and  by  railway  publi- 
cations. Newspapers  and  local  public  officials  enthusiastically  approved 
the  change,  and  only  here  and  there  was  opposition  encountered. 


Public  Reaction  to  Change 

Change,  whether  for  the  better  or  not,  is  always  repugnant  to  some 
persons.  The  greatest  time-jump  in  all  history  was  that  from  the  Julian 
calendar  to  the  Gregorian  calendar.  This  change  was  adopted  in  all 
Catholic  countries  in  1582,  though  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  English- 
speaking  countries  of  the  world  until  1752  when  the  3rd  of  September 
became  the  14th  of  September. 

There  were  those  in  this  country  who  felt  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
Standard  Time,  they  were  being  robbed  of  some  of  their  daylight,  or 
that  they  were  being  compelled  to  reckon  time  "contrary  to  nature." 

Newspaper  accounts  and  editorial  comments  during  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  and  following  the  adoption  of  Standard  Time  reveal 
that  the  public  attitude  toward  the  change  ranged  from  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval to  belligerent  opposition.    Some  editors  discussed  it  humorously; 
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others   accepted   it   without    criticism.      The   Indianapolis   Sentinel   for 
November  21,  1883,  had  this  to  say: 

The  Railroad  Convention,  recently  in  session,  determined  among  other 
things  to  have  the  clocks  and  watches  in  the  United  States  set,  run  and 
regulated  to  suit  the  convenience  of  their  particular  branch  of  business.  It 
was  a  bold  stroke.  To  regulate  the  time  of  this  Empire  Republic  of  the 
World  is  an  undertaking  of  magnificent  proportions.  Railroad  time  is  to 
be  the  time  of  the  future.  The  Sun  is  no  longer  to  boss  the  job.  People — 
55,000,000  of  them — must  eat,  sleep  and  work  as  well  as  travel  by  railroad 
time.  It  is  a  revolt,  a  rebellion.  The  sun  will  be  requested  to  rise  and  get 
by  railroad  time.  The  planets  must,  in  the  future,  make  their  circuits  by 
such  timetables  as  railroad  magnates  arrange. 

People  will  have  to  marry  by  railroad  time,  and  die  by  railroad  time. 
Ministers  will  be  required  to  preach  by  railroad  time — banks  will  open  and 
close  by  railroad  time — in  fact,  the  Railroad  Convention  has  taken  charge 
of  the  time  business  and  the  people  may  as  well  set  about  adjusting  their 
affairs  in  accordance  with  its  decree.  .  .  .  We  presume  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  will  make  an  attempt  to  ignore  the  orders  of  the  Railroad  Convention, 
but  they,  too,  will  have  to  give  in  at  last. 

Opposition  Encountered 

A  news  dispatch  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tnbune  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  change  reported  that  the  people  of  Cincinnati  favored  the  reten- 
tion for  general  purposes  of  local  time.  A  dispatch  from  Rockford,  111., 
two  days  before  the  time  set  for  the  change,  said:  ''The  time  here  is  taken 
from  the  Rockford  Watch  Company,  and  they  are  opposed  to  the  change, 
as  are  the  majority  of  their  customers." 

An  officer  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  writing  in  Science 
Magazine  said,  "All  ordinary  business  everywhere  must  be  forever  con- 
ducted on  local  mean  solar  time,  and  we  may  rightly  ask  the  railroad 
companies  to  give  in  their  timetables  for  public  use  the  mean  local  time 
for  the  departure  and  arrival  of  trains." 

AVebb  C.  Ball,  founder  of  the  Ball  Railway  Time  Service,  related 
that  many  citizens  were  so  in  the  habit  of  observing  "sun-time"  that  they 
bitterly  resented  the  change.  "In  one  place,"  Ball  said,  "I  visited  a 
venerable  inhabitant — a  local  literary  character — who  flourished  his 
hickory  cane  over  my  head,  saying,  'Damn  old  Vanderbilt's  time!  We 
want  God's  time!  The  Vanderbilts  cannot  run  me  if  they  run  the  rest 
of  the  country,  by  Jehosephat!'  " 

And  there  were  persons  who  felt  that  the  railroads  or  the  watch- 
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makers  were  trying  to  put  something  over  on  them  for  selfish  reasons. 
On  the  day  following  the  change  of  time,  the  New  York  Herald  contained 
an  interesting  article  which  said  in  part: 

Of  course,  no  good  comes  along  in  this  selfish  and  ungrateful  world  with- 
out having  its  motives  suspected.  And  some  people  were  unkind  enough  to 
believe  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  mean  and  sordid  device  of  the  watch- 
makers. It  is  notorious  that  scores  of  people  have  never  managed  to  arrange 
the  operations  of  a  watch  yet  without  putting  it  out  of  order,  and  everyone 
knows  that  a  timepiece  once  sent  to  the  watchmaker  for  repairs  is  irretriev- 
ably ruined,  and  spends  the  rest  of  its  days  passing  between  his  hands  and 
those  of  its  owner.  It  was  but  natural,  then,  to  suppose  that  an  alteration 
of  time  which  would  necessitate  the  setting  of  thousands  of  watches,  and 
their  subsequent  subjection  to  the  malignant  arts  of  the  watchmaker,  was 
only  a  gigantic  scheme  of  plunder  contrived  in  his  interest. 

Five  days  before  Standard  Time  was  to  go  into  effect,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  issued  an  edict  that  government  depart- 
ments had  no  right  to  adopt  railroad  time  until  authorized  to  do  so  by 
Congress.  However,  this  edict  did  not  prevent  the  railroads  from  putting 
Standard  Time  into  effect.  But  apparently  the  Attorney  General  could 
not  or  would  not  believe  they  would  do  so,  for  a  few  hours  after  Standard 
Time  went  into  effect,  he  went  to  the  railway  station  to  take  the  train 
for  Philadelphia  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  was  8  minutes  too  late 

November  18,  1883,  was  called  "the  day  of  two  noons"  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  each  time  zone  there  was  a  noon  based 
upon  sun-time ;  then  clocks  and  watches  were  set  back  from  one  to  thirty 
minutes  to  the  new  Standard  Time,  so  that  there  was  another  noon  when 
Standard  Time  in  the  community  reached  12:00  o'clock.  If  the  com- 
munity used  railroad  time,  the  difference  in  many  instances  was  more 
than  29  minutes.  For  instance,  in  eastern  Georgia  where  Savannah  time 
was  used,  there  was  a  44-minute  gap  between  the  old  and  new  time. 

Humorous  Comments 

According  to  the  New  York  Herald,  "Those  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  zone  are,  as  it  were,  'living  a  little  of  their  lives  over  again'  but  those 
on  the  other  side  are  thrown,  some  of  them  as  much  as  half  an  hour,  into 
rlie  future.  " 

And  New  Yorkers  noted  with  a  chuckle  that  they  had  cheated  old 
Father  Time  out  of  240  seconds! 

To  quote  from  the  New  York  Herald: 

Had  there  been  stretched  across  the  continent  yesterday  a  line  of  clocks 
extending  from  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Maine  to  the  extreme  western 
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point  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  had  each  clock  sounded  an  alarm  at  the  hour 
of  noon,  local  time,  there  would  have  been  a  continuous  ringing  from  the 
East  to  the  West  lasting  three  and  a  quarter  hours. 

Tomorrow  all  clocks  from  eastern  Maine  to  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  on 
the  west  will  strike  in  unison,  and  all  clocks  throughout  the  nation  will 
hereafter  strike  in  unison  on  the  hour. 

The  man  who  goes  to  church  in  New  York  today  will  hug  himself  with 
delight  to  find  that  the  noon  service  has  been  curtailed  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  four  minutes,  while  every  old  maid  on  Beacon  Hill,  in  Boston,  will 
rejoice  tonight  to  discover  that  she  is  younger  by  almost  16  minutes. 

On   the  morning   following   the   adoption  of   Standard   Time,   the 
Herald  said: 

Yesterday  numbers  of  persons  were  thrown  into  a  condition  of  frenzy 
by  the  discovery  that  their  watches  did  not  tally  with  indicators  and  in- 
dulged in  blasphemous  and  vituperative  expressions  before  they  recalled 
the  chronological  convulsions  of  the  day.  Full  many  a  being  dashed  into 
a  railway  depot  with  fire  in  his  eye  and  dyspepsia  in  his  aspect  only  to  find 
that  he  had  run  himself  out  of  breath  without  reason,  and  had  minutes  to 
spare. 

Naturally,  those  who  had  the  event  of  the  day  in  their  minds,  talked 
about  it.  Preachers  made  it  a  theme  in  their  pulpits.  People  joked  about 
it;  people  fibbed  about  it;  and  altogether  it  afforded  such  food  for  Sunday 
gossip  as  is  only  offered  by  something  that  goes  beyond  the  public  pursuits 

of  men  and  enters  into  their  pri- 
vate lives  as  part  of  themselves. 


In  a  nationwide  time  change 
such  as  this,  the  railroads  had  no 
previous  experience.  The  adjust- 
ment called  for  careful  planning 
and  preparation  and  the  greatest 
of  care  and  watchfulness  by  rail- 
road men.  Specific  orders  were  is- 
sued on  every  division,  instructing 
every  officer  and  every  employee 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  mak- 
ing the  change.  Train  crews  on  line 
were  instructed  in  every  instance 
as  to  what  change  to  make  in 
their  watches.  Members  of  each 
crew  were  also  instructed  to  check 
their  watches  with  the  telegraph 
operator  upon  arrival  at  the  next 
scheduled  stop. 


The    conductor   with    watch    in    hand    signals 
"All  Aboard." 


A  graphic  account  of  what  was  probably  a  typical  scene  in  railroad 
offices  throughout  the  country  at  the  zero  hour  is  contained  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  the  day  following  the  change  to  Standard  Time.  It  says 
in  part: 

Shortly  before  the  new  time  was  to  be  put  into  effect,  a  Tribune  repre- 
sentative called  at  the  office  of  the  Train  Dispatchers  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
Burlington,  Panhandle,  and  Alton  railroads  at  the  West  Side  Union  Depot. 
The  Di\ision  Superintendents,  Train  Dispatchers,  Depot-master  and  Tele- 
graph Operators  were  all  at  their  desks.  All  looked  unusually  solemn,  an  1 
their  faces  showed  that  something  of  an  extraordinary  nature  was  about  to 
happen.  At  about  a  quarter  of  12  o'clock,  Chicago  time,  the  conductors, 
engineers  and  other  trainmen  dropped  in  one  by  one,  each  having  his  time- 
piece in  his  hand  and  watching  closely  the  hands  of  the  dials.  Depot  Master 
Cropsey  had  his  chronometer  under  a  powerful  magnifying  glass  to  be  sure 
that  he  made  no  mistake.  When  the  clock  on  the  wall  in  the  office,  by 
which  the  running  of  the  trains  in  the  depot  is  regulated,  stood  at  12,  it 
was  stopped.  The  telegraph  instruments  were  then  connected  with  the 
pendulum  of  the  clock  in  the  observatory  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  .  .  .  Each  move 
was  faithfully  repeated  on  the  telegraph  instruments,  and  at  precisely  9 
minutes  32  seconds  after  12,  Chicago  time,  the  movement  of  the  pendulum 
stopped,  indicating  that  it  was  exactly  12  noon  by  90th  meridian  time. 

And  the  reporter  added: 

The  fact  successfully  accomplished,  a  general  murmur  of  satisfaction 
ran  through  the  room.  .  .  . 

Sunday  was  selected  because  there  were  fewer  trains  in  operation 
at  that  time  and  the  change  could  be  made  with  the  minimum  of  incon- 
venience and  the  maximum  of  safety. 

Many  cities  and  towns  located  on  the  borderline  between  two  time 
zones  found  it  difficult  to  decide  which  time  to  adopt.  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  were  on  the  borderline  between  the  Eastern  and 
Central  time  zones,  and  public  opinion  in  those  cities  was  divided  as  to 
which  time  should  be  used  by  business  establishments,  schools,  churches, 
theaters,  and  citizens  generally. 

A  St.  Louis  newspaper  facetiously  remarked  that  it  wouldn't  make 
much  difference  whether  some  of  the  Western  cities,  like  North  Platte 
and  Dodge  City,  used  Central  Time  or  Mountain  Time  "except  to  a 
man  who  was  about  to  be  hanged."  Said  the  editor,  "He  will  be  good 
for  another  hour  of  life  if  he  can  induce  the  sheriff  to  stage  the  act  by 
Mountain  instead  of  Central  Time." 

Commenting  on  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  change,  one  news- 
paper editor  said: 
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The  change  in  time  may  be  annoying  to  some,  but  those  who  are  so 
annoyed  should  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  there  is  in  the 
Fiji  Islands  a  house  which  is  so  divided  by  the  180th  degree  of  longitude 
that  when  it  is  Sunday  in  the  parlor  it  is  Monday  in  the  kitchen. 

A  Problem  For  The  Courts 

Many  legal  complications  resulted  from  the  changes  in  time.  An 
interesting  case,  reported  from  Iowa,  involved  the  question  of  whether  a 
fire  insurance  policy  which  expired  on  a  certain  day  should  be  governed 
by  solar  or  Standard  Time.  If  sun-time  governed,  the  policy  was  in 
force  when  the  fire  broke  out;  but  if  Standard  Time  governed,  then  the 
policy  ceased  to  be  in  force  2Y2  minutes  before  the  fire  started.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  presumption  was  that  the  parties  to  the 
contract  intended  sun-time  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  policy  holder. 

There  were  many  amusing  incidents  and  a  few  slight  hitches  in 
changing  from  local  to  Standard  Time.  For  instance,  the  mayor  of 
Bangor,  IMaine,  refused  to  recognize  the  new  time  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unconstitutional.  He  even  threatened  to  have  the  police  prevent  the 
churches  from  ringing  their  bells  on  the  new  time,  but  popular  feeling 
ran  against  him  and  he  did  not  carry  out  his  threat.  However,  he  con- 
tinued to  display  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  Standard  vs.  Sun- 
Time  became  a  first  rate  political  issue  in  Bangor.  The  City  Council 
voted  for  Standard  Time;  the  mayor  promptly  vetoed  the  order,  declar- 
ing that  no  one  had  power  "to  change  one  of  the  immutable  laws  of  God." 

AVhile  most  of  the  clergy  endorsed  Standard  Time,  one  Boston 
preacher  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ''a  lie." 

There  were  many  persons  who  favored  some  sort  of  standard  time, 
but  could  not  agree  that  the  system  adopted  was  the  best.  Some  wanted 
time  throughout  the  United  States  to  be  uniform,  without  any  time  zones. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  letter  in  Eaihcay  Age,  for  May  10,  1883,  which 


Give  the  railroads  Washington  time  all  over  the  country;  say  nothing 
about  standards,  or  meridians,  or  even  cosmic  time.  There  will  then  be  only 
two  things  to  remember — Washington  time  and  local  time.  The  people  are 
going  to  have  their  affairs  run  on  local  time,  no  matter  what  legislators  or 
railroads  may  do. 

When  a  judge  convenes  his  court  he  will  use  local  time;  when  steam- 
boats leave  for  foreign  ports  they  will  leave  on  local  time;  the  railways  will 
bring  passengers  from  distant  parts  to  attend  these  courts,  and  to  take  their 
departures  by  these  vessels;  therefore,  they  must  know  when  they  will  reach 
their  objective  point  in  the  time  of  the  place;  that  is  all  important  to  them. 
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A   centralized   traffic   control   board   through    which    train    movements    are    governed    over 
many   miles  of  railroad. 


.  .  .  Watches  would  not  have  to  be  changed  to  carry  new  faces  or  sets  of 
hands  like  an  octopus  to  haunt  people  in  their  dreams,  giving  a  bad  turn  to 
the  ordinarj'  night-mare  of  the  peaceful  citizen,  and  tending  in  the  long  run. 
to  make  him  a  fit  subject  for  the  lunatic  asylum. 


Some  Wanted  24-Hour  Time 

There  were  others  who  were  convinced  that  a  mistake  was  made  in 
not  adopting  24-hour  time,  thus  abolishing  the  necessity  of  using  a.m. 
and  p.m.  The  Richmond  Dispatch  strongly  advocated  24-hour  time, 
declaring  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  not  adopting  that  system, 
and  attributed  failure  to  do  so  to  "prejudice."  The  Dispatch  concluded 
its  editorial  with  the  words  "Away  with  old  fog\ism  about  24-hour  time." 

The  Detroit  Evening  Journal  actually  did  adopt  24-hour  time  and 
published  its  paper  with  headings  reading  14  o'clock  edition,  16  o'clock 
edition,  etc.,  proclaiming  itself  ahead  of  the  times. 

The  Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon  &  Delaware  Railroad,  now  a  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  pub- 
lished timetables  on  a  24-hour  schedule.  For  instance,  Train  No.  4 
left  Cleveland  at  14:00  o'clock,  arriving  in  Columbus  at  21:10  o'clock. 
Train  Xo.  3  left  Columbus  at  11:40  arriving  in  Cleveland  at  21:04  o'clock. 
The  timetable  stated: 
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The  system  used  in  the  above  table  consists  in  avoiding  the  confusing 
division  of  the  day  into  two  equal  portions  of  12  hours,  and  employing 
instead  a  continuous  count  from  1  to  24  hours.  The  days  begin  at  mid- 
night, as  under  the  common  system,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  confusion 
between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  hours. 

But  a  few  months  after  Standard  Time  was  adopted  this  railroad 
fell  in  line  with  other  roads  and  published  its  schedules  in  the  conven- 
tional style. 

The  American  people  soon  came  to  accept  Standard  Time  without 
question,  and  it  has  since  spread  to  other  lands  until  today  it  is  in  almost 
universal  use. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  method  of  reckoning  time  instituted 
by  the  railroads  in  188-3,  although  adopted  and  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  states,  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country,  was  put 
into  effect  without  federal  legislation  of  any  sort.  It  was  not  until  thirty- 
five  years  later— on  March  19,  1918,  during  the  first  AVorld  War— that 
Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Standard  Time  Act. 

The  Standard  Time  Act  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  four-zone  system  adopted  by  the  railroads  and  provided  for  "day- 
light saving"  time  to  conserve  fuel  and  increase  national  efficiency.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  empowered  to  define  by  order  the 
boundaries  of  each  Standard  Time  zone  and  to  make  such  boundary 
changes  as  it  deems  necessary. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  did  not  pass  legislation  mak- 
ing Standard  Time  official  until  1918  does  not  mean  that  government 
officials  did  not  cooperate  in  making  the  Standard  Time  system  a  success. 
The  contrary  is  true.  All  branches  of  the  government  cooperated  whole- 
heartedly in  the  movement,  and,  of  course,  regulated  their  own  clocks 
by  Standard  Time. 

No  account  of  our  Standard  Time  system  would  be  complete  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  the  invaluable  scientific  work  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory,  which  maintains  elaborately  equipped  astronomical 
laboratories  manned  by  a  highly  efficient  staff  of  astronomers  and  tech- 
nicians for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  passage  of  time  to  the  minutest 
fraction  of  a  second. 

Washington  is  an  extraordinary  city  in  many  respects.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  a  city  of  unusual  and  unique  occupations.    One  will  find  in 
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A\'ashin<iton  every  conceivable  type  of  speciali.-^t.  And  of  all  the  occupa- 
tions which  have  come  to  the  writer's  attention,  one  of  the  most  nnusiu.l 
is  that  of  the  astronomers  at  the  Naval  Observatory  who,  at  a  certain 
time  each  night,  by  use  of  a  powerful  telescope  record  on  photographic 
l)lates  the  transit  across  a  fine  hair  in  that  telescoi^e  of  certain  sixth  to 
eighth  magnitude  stars  hundreds  of  light-years  distant.  The  astronomers 
Then  take  an  18,000-or  20,000-mile  ride  around  on  the  spinning  globe  so 
that  they  can  get  back  in  a  position  to  repeat  the  performance  the  fol- 
lowing night!  This  they  do  night  after  night,  year  after  year.  And  in 
so  doing,  they  collect  the  data  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  exact 
time.  Their  findings  furnish  the  basis  for  the  radio  time  signals  sent  out 
at  intervals  and  heard  all  over  the  continent — signals  by  which  every 
clock  and  every  watch  in  the  railroad  industry  is  regulated  daily. 

Daylight  Saving  Time 

Daylight  Saving  went  into  effect  throughout  the  country  on  ^larch 
31,  1918,  but  it  proved  so  unpopular  that  in  the  summer  of  1919  Congress 
passed  a  bill  repealing  the  daylight-saving  provision  of  the  Standard 
Time  Act.  President  Wilson  vetoed  it,  but  Congress  passed  it  over  his 
veto,  and  national  daylight-saving  ended  in  October,  1919. 

During  the  Second  AVorld  War.  Congress  passed  legislation  provid- 
ing for  year-round  daylight  saving  time  throughout  the  country  for  tlie 
purpose  of  conserving  fuel  and  electrical  energy  in  the  national  emer- 
gency. Effective  February  9,  1942,  this  legislation  simply  put  the  country 
ahead  an  hour  without  disturbing  the  four-zone  Standard  Time  system. 
It  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  hodge-podge  of  "daylight  saving'' 
systems  superimi)osed  ui^ai  the  Standard  Time  system.  Tlie  provisions 
of  this  act  were  repealed  effective  September  30,  1945,  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  once  again  the  matter  of  adopting  or  rejecting  daylight 
saving  time  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  states  and  local  communities. 
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